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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1955, 
Hon. Haroitp D. Cooury, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CuHarrmMan: It has always been the conviction of the 
Committee on Agriculture that its members owed a duty to the 
country to become as well informed on agricultural problems as 
possible. We have believed that the best way to learn was to see. 

In years past, the committee has visited many of the sugar supplying 
areas, both foreign and domestic. 

Recently, the Government of the Dominican Republic invited the 
committee to visit that country and to view its agriculture, par- 
ticularly its development in the use of the sugarcane plant. 

During the recent Easter recess of the Congress, the committee 
made this visit. Unfortunately, you were not able to make the trip. 
Those who were able to go were greatly impressed with the agricul- 
tural developments of the Dominican Republic. We were especially 
impressed by the newly established furfural plant. 

We present herewith, for the use of the committee and the Congress, 
a brief report of our observations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. R. Poacs; 


Acting Chairman on Dominican Trip: 
mr 











A STUDY OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AGRICULTURE 
AND SUGAR INDUSTRY 


INSPECTION OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AGRICULTURE AND SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 


In conformity with its intention to familiarize itself more thoroughly 
with the sugar industries of the various areas that contribute to the 
United States supply of this important food, the House Committee on 
Agriculture visited the Dominican Republic April 3-7, 1955, for an 
on-the-ground study of the sugar production and the general agricul- 
ture of that southern neighbor of our country. 

Similar studies previously had been made in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and in Cuba. 

This work of the committee has been in preparation for consideration 
of legislation renewing the Sugar Act of 1937. Congress must act 
before this law expires at the end of 1956. 

In drafting this report to the House on our inspection of the Domini- 
can Republic agriculture and sugar industry, it might be well first to 
review briefly the operations of the Sugar Act and the current situa- 
tion with respect to sugar producing areas that supply the United 
States market. 

fHE SUGAR ACT 


The Sugar Act of 1937 regulates the flow of sugar into the American 
market, which uses more than 20 percent of the 40 million short ton 
annual world production of sugar. It has been one of our most 
successful agricultural programs. 

This program maintains and protects the welfare of our domestic 
sugar industry; assures adequate sugar supplies to domestic consumers, 
both household and industrial, at reasonable prices; promotes the 
general world trade of the United States; and has contributed sub- 
stantially to economic stability in a large part of the Caribbean area. 

In operating the program, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
by the act to determine United States sugar needs, regulate domestic 
production and marketing of sugar, control imports, ‘and make pay- 
ments to domestic producers of sugar beets and sugarcane who comply 
with fair wage, fair price, child labor, and production-control provisions 
outlined in the act. To finance the program a tax of one-half cent a 
pound, raw value, is collected on all sugar processed in or imported into 
the United States for direct consumption. 

The program operates at a substantial profit to the Government. 
In 17 years it has returned to the Treasury $289,777,862 above all 
expenses. Program collection through 1954 amounted to 
$1,216,388,622, and payments to farmers and administrative costs 
totaled $926,610,760. 
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Sugar must be imported from foreign areas because domestic 
produci ing areas do not supply sugar in sufficient quantity to meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

The United States requirements are supplied 55 percent from 
domestic areas (consisting of 22 mainland States producing sugar 
beets; 2 mainland States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
producing sugarcane); 32 percent from Cuba, 12 percent from the 
Philippines, and 1 percent from all other foreign countries, including 
the Dominican Republic. 

To prevent any excessive supplies from driving down prices received 
by domestic producers and at the same time to assure ade ‘quate supplies 
at reasonable consumer price levels, imports from foreign areas and 
production and marketings of domestically produced sugar are 
regulated through requirement determinations, quotas, quota allot- 
ments, and farm allotments. The payments are made to domestic 
growers to augment their income, provide incentives for production 
adjustments, and to assure a more equitable distribution of sugar 
returns among the various segments of the producing industry. 

The United States uses annually in excess of 8 million short tons of 
sugar. 

“Fixed” quotas amounting to 5,418,000 tons, raw value, are estab- 
lished under the law for the domestic sug ar-producing areas and the 
Republic of the P hilippine s. The Cuban quota is 96 percent and the 

“other foreign countries’ quota is 4 percent of the amount by — 
the total requirements exceed the fixed quotas for the domestic area 
and the Philippines. 

The United States market is exceedingly important to nearby 
foreign producing areas, as well as to domestic areas, for under the 
operation of the allotment and quota system our market usually pays 
substantially more than the world price for raw sugar. In 1954 
the world price was $3.26; the United States price, exclusive of duties 
and taxes, $5.17. (It should be noted that, despite the higher prices 
paid for raw sugar, the retail prices paid by consumers for refined 
sugar in the United States are among the lowest in the world). 
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i The two tables following are self-explanatory, giving a concise 
picture of the operations of our allotment and quota system, and of the 
general world production situation: 


TaBLE I.—Sugar: Areas supplying the continental United States—Production and 
marketings, 1954, and United States quotas, 1956 


[In thousands of short tons, raw value} 


l 
E 
1954 | 1955, United 


——$_ States 
quota 8) 


Production ! | Total exports | Marketings ? | 


Domestic areas: 


Domestic beet sugar. _ - 1,975 1, 803 1, 800 
Mainland cane sugar 600 501 |} 500 
Hawaii 1, 092 1, 078 1, 092 
Puerto Rico mea ; 1, 204 |.. aie 1, 187 1, 180 
Virgin Islands 10 ‘ 10 12 
Total domestic 7 4, 881 4, 579 4, 584 
Entries into 
Foreign areas: | United States 

Philippines---...-.-- ; 1, 405 | 999 | 973 | 977 
ER omane . ; 5, 000 4, 658 2, 729 2, 668 

Other foreign: | 
Dominican Republic 777 564 30 28 
E! Salvador . 35 |... oe ai . 4 
Haiti ‘ 17 3 3 
Mexico a ; : 1, 045 78 12 ll 
Nicaragua.__. : Scie Raia 12 8 Ss 
Peru ; ; * 670 449 56 52 
All other ¢___- : . face 2, 082 1, 259 6 5 
NO ne pec ate ind a a 4, 609 | 2, 379 115 111 
Total foreign. -_-.-- iets cadena 11,014 8, 096 | 3,817 3, 756 
Total domestic and foreign..........- EE ins nsirimanedorbol 8, 396 8, 340 


1 Crop year; generally the harvesting season begins in the fall months of the year shown or in the early 
months of the following year. 

2 In the continental United States, except for 105,000 tons of quantity shown for Puerto Rico and 38,000 
tons shown for Hawaii marketed in those islands. 

3 Based on initial estimate of consumption requirements, announced Dec. 21, 1954; figures for Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico include 40,000 tons and 100,000 tons, respectively, for marketing in those islands. 

‘ Belgium, British Guiana, Canada, China (Formosa), Costa Rica, Hong Kong, Netherlands, and 
Panama. 
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Tas.E I].—Production of sugar in areas with specific quotas under the Sugar Act, 
other countries and world total, 1920-54 ! 


{In thousands of short tons] 


United 

















. | Domin- 
States a “a Other nh 
’ aie : . Philip-| ican | El Sal- 143 Savi Nica- Ye, : Total 
Crop year ? —- Cuba none Repub-| vador Haiti Mexico faith Peru —_ world 
ee lic 
areas 
1920__- 2 404 4, 406 589 206 3 x9 351 10, 332 
1921. . 2, 467 4, 517 502 206 17 1] 141 15 342 10, 949 
1922_ ~~ 2, 054 4, 034 588 185 17 11 165 13 351 12, 079 
1923 2, 046 4, 606 529 256 18 6 186 il 341 14,774 
1924. 2, 423 5, 812 779 346 22 9 185 If 345 | 16,734 
1925_ 2, 572 5, 524 607 394 20 1] 215 s 317 | 18,054 
1926 2,425 | 5,050 767 346 14 203 28 308 | 17, 185 
1927. _. 2,711 4, 527 SO8 106 18 106 14 415 | 19,172 
1928 _ 2, 955 § 924 397 23 i4 202 lO 399 19, 977 
1929__ 2, $22 5, 2: 984 404 28 21 235 16 72 | 20, 429 
1930__- 3, 325 3,495 YR3 |} 406 21 290 543 | 22, 898 
1931 3, 229 2,917 1,174 479 33 23 250 ' 451 | 20, 638 
1932 3, 770 2, 234 1, 343 403 1! 28 231 128 18,474 
1933 4, 036 2, 527 1, 621 428 11 2 207 445 18, 760 
1934... 3, 580 2, 843 755 475 10 1) 292 440 | 20, 820 
1935__ 3, 420 2,899 1,043 504 13 42 340 429 | 22,916 
1936__. 3, 805 3, 374 1, 121 500 Is 40 300 455 , 865 
1937 _- 3, 788 3, 380 1,116 473 16 16 338 878 | 25, 432 
1938 ___ 4,416 3, 094 1,149 475 16 46 389 417 324 
1939_ __ 4,124 3, 128 1, 142 498 16 45 327 522 25, 854 
1940... 4, 232 2, 734 1, 148 449 17 35 358 475 25, 848 
1941 3, 800 665 528 19 39 495 15 515 | 22,375 
1942 3, 230 150 72 22 is 487 17 130 21, 438 
1943__- 4,738 150 567 23 64 160 17 160 | 20,726 
1944 3, 924 75 408 20) 0) 439 14 466 | 19, 610 
1945 4.476 69 504 22 44 144 7 438 | 16, 760 
1946 6, 448 132 512 32 it 578 17 476 19, 415 
1947 6, 675 398 465 33 47 714 x 520 | 14, 827 
1948 5, 763 730 526 26 + 754 22 24 19, 491 
1949 6, 127 685 924 27 692 26 179 19, 231 
1950 6 248 O35 5R2 2] 6 7R3 30) 515 22, 56S 
1951 7, 964 1, 076 OAS 31 4 807 $5 526 | 22,999 
1952 5, 687 1, 134 661 32 63 911 is 673 | 22, 692 
1953 5, 390 1, 416 700 $f} 54 968 i 677 | 26, 155 
1954 5. O00 1, 405 777 35 1, 045 670 | 25, 342 
1 Noncentrifuga gar included in 1920-46 data but not in 1947-54 data, 
2 Years shown are for crop years; generally the harvesting season begins in the fall months of the year 





shown or in the early months of the following year 
For details see table I. 


ON-THE-GROUND STUDY 


The visit to the Dominican Republic was made during the Easter 
recess of Congress, in response to an invitation of the Government of 
the Dominican Republic tendered the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and its staff by that country’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar. 

The committee’s vice chairman, W. R. Poage, in the absence of 
Chairman Harold D. Cooley, headed the visiting delegation which 
included members of the committee staff. 

Arriving by plane at Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican capital, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 3, the committee was welcomed by Cabinet 
officials, led by Jesus Maria Troncoso, Secretary of State. 

On Monday morning the committee was received at the palace by 
His Excellency, Hector B. Trujillo Molina, President of the Dominican 
Republic, and His Excellency, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, the country’s leader for 25 years, and Cabinet officials. 

The committee then called at the United States Embassy and was 
greeted by our Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, Hon. William 
T. Pheiffer. 











TE —— 
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From the palace the committee went to the Banco de Reservas, 


where top officials of Government, banking, industry, and commerce 
were gathered, to present the Dominican Republic’s case for enlarge- 
ment of the country’s share in the United States sugar market, and to 
answer questions by committee members relating to the economic 
and social order there. 


DOMINICAN POSITION ON SUGAR 


Dr. Manuel Resumil Aragunde, Secretary of State for Industry and 
Commerce, spoke for the Government, saying: 


Our country maintains relations and interchange with all the free countries of 
the world; but for several reasons of an economic nature, our greatest volume of 
interchange takes place with the United States of America. Nevertheless, the 
market of the United States has always been generally not available to our sugar. 

This situation harms us considerably, because, sugar being our principal 
product of export, the benefits that we can obtain through it are essential to the 
soundness of the Dominican economy. On the other hand, we feel that the 
treatment we receive from the United States in the form of rising barriers to the 
acceptance of our sugar in its market is not consistent with the reciprocity that 
should prevail in the relations between two friendly nations, with close common 
ties, that have always worked together, even during the most difficult moments 
of the history of the worlc., within the most cordial, unselfish, and close community 
of ideals. ‘ 

The serious restrictions of the United States with respect to our sugar is not at 
all in conformity with the principles for which the United States stands. It is, 
in our opinion, contrary to the merits, as well as for what it represents and the value 
that the development of our economy has for the United States in many aspects. 

Our country is a nation of over 2,250,000 inhabitants; it has a territory which 
enjoys the benefits of different and abundant resources. Besides being an in- 
dependent republie forming part of the Western Hemisphere, we enjoy an impor- 
tant strategic position. We provide a good market for the products of the United 
States and are also a good source of benefits for North American investors and, 
together with other countries of the Caribbean area, we constitute what might 
be called the offshore Sugar Bowl of the United States. We are a progressive 
and hard-working people. 

In terms of comparison, which are those which can give us always a quick and 
objective idea of things, we possess more manufacturing industries than Peru, 
Ireland, or Bolivia, for example. 

We buy more from the United States than Ireland and as much as Spain and 
Pakistan put together. Moreover, our nation is important to the United States 
inasmuch as large capitals are invested here. By the end of 1954, United States 
investments in the Dominican Republic amounted to nearly $140,000,000. More 
United States capitals are invested in our country than in the three Scandinavian 
countries, namely, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

In the light of these figures, I think that you may well become aware of the role 
played by the Dominican Republic in the world economy. On the other hand, 
if our country offers a favorable and safe field for United States investments, it 
seems reasonable that the United States contribute to maintain this favorable 
atmosphere to investments by giving Dominican sugar a better and fairer chance 
in its market. 

Further, I wish to point out a most interesting factor in our exchange with the 
United States. During the period between January 1, 1949, and September 30, 
1954, our imports totaled $391,995,253 and our exports $591,740,209. Our imports 
from the United States amounted to $280,389,429 and our exports to the United 
States totaled $257,606,i166. This means that we buy from the United States 72 
percent of all the products we need from abroad while the United States buys 
only 41.7 percent of our exports. * * * 

There is no law, regulation, or provision in our country calling for any restrictive 
treatment regarding the United States. We do not grant an advantage to any 
country that could not be given the United States. Therefore, since we are the 
second largest sugar producer in the Caribbean and since the United States re- 
ceived from us the most-favored-nation treatment, we are not indulging in any 
exaggeration if we seek for our sugar the same privileges given to other countries 
proportionally to their respective productions. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Jesus Maria Troncoso, Secretary of State, emphasized that of its 
production of 777,000 short tons of sugar, the Dominican Republic is 
able to sell less than 30,000 tons to the United States. In answer 
to questions by members of the committee he expressed the hope that 
within 5 years the United States will be taking 400,000 tons of his 
country’s sugar. 

In response to other specific questions from members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Troncoso and his associates gave this information: 

If markets were available, the Dominican Republic would produce 
800,000 tons of sugar a year. 

The United Kingdom is the traditional customer for Dominican 
sugar, but the effort of United Kingdom to become self-sufficient in 
sugar production forebodes serious economic problems for the island 
Republic. 

All of the Dominican Republic’s cocoa and most of its coffee is 
exported to the United States. Its tobacco goes principally to Spain 
and other European countries. 

The country’s major imports consist of wheat flour, machinery, 
textiles, automobiles, and building materials. 

Wage rates of workers in sugar are determined by a national com- 
mittee on wages and amount to about $1.36 a day. The wages are 
kept low by the fact that the great bulk of the nation’s sugar is sold at 
the lower world price, a very small part going to the higher paying 
American market. 

The Dominican Republic does not sell sugar to Russia. The 
Government and the people are very definitely anti-Communist. 

Chairman Poage, at the conclusion of the session at the Banco de 
Reservas, told the officials of Government, banking, industry, and 
commerce that the committee was not in a position to make any 
promises or to hold out any definite hope for them that the Dominican 
Republic’s quota would be enlarged. He stressed that American sugar 
producers are pressing for larger production allotments, as are the 
producers in Puerto Rico and other areas supplying the United States. 
Mr. Poage said “we only hope that we may arrive at a more equitable 
distribution.” 

SEEING AGRICULTURE FIRST HAND 


In the afternoon of Monday the committee visited San Cristobal 
and the sugar mill and plants of Central Rio Haina. 

It was noted by the committee that the huge Rio Haina sugar mill 
operates in two units, one with machinery manufactured in the 
United States and the other with machinery of European manufacture. 
It was explained to the committee that the United States machinery 
is definitely more efficient but, since the Dominican Republic’s sugar 
market is largely in Europe, a part of the country’s import purchases 
are made in the areas that are its primary customers. 

The committee on Wednesday morning went by plane to La 
Romana, for ceremonies opening operations of the South Porto Rico 
Sugar Co. furfural plant. This plant, built by private American capi- 
tal, represents substantial industrial progress for the Dominican Re- 
public. Furfural is used in the production of nylon, and other prod- 
ucts. The committee was told that a large part of the production of 


a 
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this new plant had been contracted for in advance by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. of Wilmington, Del. The furfural is being 
produced from bagasse, the waste that remains after cane has been 
crushed for the juice to make sugar. Development of this plant 
resulted from the cooperation of American companies with the Do- 
minican Republic. It is the first plant of its kind in the world. 

James R. Beverly, board member of the American-owned South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co., told the committee and others assembled for 
the inaugural: 

We are proud of the record of this Republic where we have done the major 
part of our business for 30 years and we are proud of the record of the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co, and its subsidiaries here. 

We are in business to make a profit, but we are keenly aware of our legitimate 
interest in the welfare of this Republic and of its inhabitants. We believe that 
American capital operating in any foreign country must benefit that country as 
well as itself, otherwise it should not be there. When American capital is not 
good for a country, we believe it should get out. 

In the afternoon the committee toured the sugar-producing area of 
the island by automobile, and in the evening the members and com- 
mittee staff were guests of the Ambassador of the United States to the 
Dominican Republic at a reception. 

On Wednesday the committee traveled by air to Cibao Valley and 
toured the valley extensively by automobile, visting cocoa, coffee, 
banana, and tobacco farms, and the cities of La Vega, Barranc a, Santo 
Cerro, and Santiago. The members were guests ‘of the Secre tary of 
Agriculture of the Dominican Republic, Mr. Carlos R. Dominguez, 
at a luncheon in Santiago. The committee flew back to Ciudad 
Trujillo where, in the evening, the members and staff were guests at a 
dinner given by the House of Representatives of the Dominican 
Republic. 

The following day, Thursday, April 7, the. committee and staff 
returned to Washington by plane. 


BASIC INFORMATION 


In its travels, in conversations with Government officials and busi- 
nessmen of the Republic, and with the able assistance of John E. 
Montel, the assistant United States agricultural attaché assigned to 
the Dominican Republic, the committee assembled substantial in- 
formation on the general agricultural situation in that country, which 
presently is set forth. 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern two-thirds of the 
island of Hispaniola. Its capital, Ciudad Trujillo, lying on the 
Caribbean Sea, is 950 miles southeast of Miami and 500 miles north 
of the South American coast. The island of Hispaniola is shared by 
the French-speaking Republic of Haiti. Nearby are Cuba and the 
United States Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The lands of the Dominican Republic sometimes are called the 
“Cradle of the New World,” for it was here that Christopher Columbus 
settled, and his tomb is in the old cathedral at Ciudad Trujillo. The 
country is unique in many respects, embracing a mountain peak which 
exceeds 10,000 feet, a lake that lies some 120 feet below sea lev el, pine 
forests on mountain ranges, the well-watered Cibao Valley which is 
one of the most fertile tropical regions of the Americas and, in con- 
trast, a desert not far away covered with cactus and buckthorn. 
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A broad expansion of population has occurred over the last 30 
years. The 1950 census counted 2,135,800 inhabitants, against only 
894,600 in 1920. The 1950 census classified 76.2 percent of the pop- 
ulation as rural. 

PRODUCTION 
Sugar 

Sugar is the most important single crop in the Dominican economy. 

While making substantial progress in the direction of a diversified 
agriculture, this country has continued to increase its sugar production. 
The sugar-processing industry is modern and efficient. The newest 
sugar mill in the Dominican Re public, Haina, is said to be the world’s 
largest and most modern unit. Companies incorporated in the United 
States either own and operate or own in full companies which pro- 
duced approximately 68 percent of Dominican sugar in 1954. 

Column 5 of table II appearing earlier in this report shows the 
growth pattern of the sugar industry in this country. 

There is no doubt that the Dominican Re ‘public confronts a serious 
economic problem in disposing of its sugar in export, in view of the 
continued growth in volume of production, its limited share in the 
market of the United States, and the movement of its principal 
foreign customer to make itself self-sufficient in sugar production. 


Cocoa 

The Dominican Government recently indicated greatly increased 
interest in expanding cocoa production with the passage of a law that 
recognizes cocoa and coffee as being among the more important natural 
resources of the country. This law makes it obligatory for landowners, 
managers, and tenants of cocoa (and coffee) farms to adopt measures 
formulated by the Secretary of Agriculture of that country for the 
development, conservation, and improvement of these farms and, 
further, provides for penalties in case of violation. 

As a result the Dominican Republic is presently in the midst of its 
largest development program for production of cocoa beans. Under 
this program large nurseries have been established and planting 
material in the form of rooted cuttings is being distributed to farmers 
upon request and free of charge. Reportedly, production of cuttings 
has not kept up with demand. 

Technicians have been employed to give advice regarding proper 
methods of cultivation. The Department of Agriculture is making 
local soil surveys over much of the country to determine the location of 
areas suitable for cocoa bean production. 

In 1952 the total area of production was estimated to be 185,000 
acres, comprised largely of small plots. From the best information 
available, the annual acreage increment has been about 800 acres, with 
the total production area reaching 187,000 acres by the end of 1954. 
The full impact of the Government’s expansion program will not begin 
to be felt for about 4 years. 

Cocoa bean production over the last 5 years has averaged higher 
than in the war and immediate postwar years. 

According to records of the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U re States Department of Agric ulture, the United States imported 


515,769,000 pounds of cocoa beans in 1954, of which 43,667 ,000 pounds 





i 
| 
j 
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was supplied by the Dominican Republic. The United States market 
used about two-thirds of the total production of cocoa beans in the 
Dominican Republic in 1954. 


Coffee 

Recent developments, particularly in coffee growing and to a lesser 
extent in cocoa bean cultivation, make it apparent that the Dominican 
Government is seriously attempting to increase its secondary crop 
production for export. As a result, the Dominican Republic currently 
is in the largest program for expansion of coffee production in its 
history. The Department of Agriculture there announced at the end 
of 1953 a plan for distributing 10 million coffee seedlings to farmers 
free of charge from a series of new nurseries. That program is now 
almost completed and new programs are being implemented. 

Coffee is now grown on approximately 172,500 acres of fertile land, 
and more and more virgin land is being put into production. Given 
favorable growing conditions, it is not unreasonable to assume, 
according to observers on the island, that coflee production could 
increase by 1,500,000 pounds a year to almost 90 million pounds, 
by 1965. 

Early in 1955, a coffee export consortium was formed. All green 
coffee exports must pass through this consortium. Export prices and 
prices to farmers are fixed by the consortium. All exports of cocoa 
beans must pass through a similar Government-sponsored consortium. 

According to records of our Foreign Agriculture Service the 
Dominican Republic sold 45,400,000 pounds of coffee in the United 
States market, out of its total production of around 74 million pounds 
in the 1953-54 season. The United States imports annually about 
2,685,000,000 pounds of coffee. 

Tobacco 

The most significant development during the last year in tobacco 
was the establishment of a tobacco purchase and export consortium 
Apparently, as in coffee and cocoa, the consortium will influence all 
tobacco exports. However, the prospect for any marked increase in 
tobacco acreage does not appear to be great, nor is any substantial 
increase in yields expected in the near future. There does exist some 
potential for production increases and quality improvements through 
the present United States point 4 tobacco program. 

Rice 

There was a large increase in area devoted to production of this 
commodity in 1954. Most of the increase was due to the opening of 
several new irrigation systems which, when combined, have a total 
irrigation potential of over 100,000 acres. Some sources estimate that 
the country has a considerable surplus of this food. ‘There appears to 
be a considerable opportunity for more consumption within the 
country, if prices for rice are made comparable to prices of the more 
common starchy foods consumed there. 
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The following table gives a concise view of the food-production 
picture of the Dominican Republic: 


Dominican. Republic: Major fruits, vegetables, and nonfood crops, production 1952, 
1958, and estimated 1954 


- metric tons unless otherwise noted] 





eee ey 
Crop Esti- Crop [ isti- 
1952 1953 mate, 1953 1953 | mate, 
| 1954 } 1954 
- = = ee as a = 
: 
Sweetpotatoes__- 4 | 74,936 | 71,887 (‘) Coconuts thousands 33, 391 | 34, 342 | () 
Rice__.-. : 73, 402 | 73,897 | 77,500 || Oranges ...do 93, 762 | 94,975} (') 
Cocoa / | 31,561 | 30,545 30, 000 Avocados on <00 (1) | 86, 666 | () 
White potatoes._.....-..| 1,256} 1,675) (!) Pineapples «+s, 2,292 | 2,598) (\) 
Peanuts____- | 15,704 | 19,949 (1) Plantains do. __|447, 347 |450,580 | (1) 
Yautia__- .| 27, 746 | 24, O88 (‘) Bananas. thousand stems 16, 582 | 16,594 () 
Yuca.... 141,868 135, 033 (1) Cotton 234 261 3) 
Corn | 87,636 | 82, 430 (‘) Tobacco 17, 434 16,834 | 15,000 
Pigeon peas u i" 17, 266 | 16,195 (4) Eggs thousands 58,612 60,865 | = (') 
Coffee __- oaebane 34,450 | 33, 565 21, 000 Milk hectolitros__| 587,988 617,027 | 648, 400 
Dried beans cio. 20,487 | 26, 395 () Butter 369 313 | 446 
Yams é |} (2) | 16,780) () Cheese 1,133 | 1,006} 1,038 
Onions.____- | 1,928 2,653 (1) Lard 3,110 | 3,176 (1) 
Jartis......s.<-- - ail 729 578 ) 


! Not available. 
? Statistics first collected in 1953. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Dominican Republic has experienced for several years a rising 
level of economic activity and general economic prosperity, due in 
large part to her ability to build export markets for other crops, such 
as coffee and cocoa beans, when income from sugar, in a declining 
world price, deteriorated. In years past the value of sugar exports 
has made up about 40 percent of the total value of all Dominican 
exports. In 1954 sugar accounted only for about 30 percent of the 
value of all exports. 

Total value of Dominican exports in 1954 amounted to about 
$120 million. This was an increase of more than 15 percent over the 
previous year’s total of $104 million. The United States took 57 
and 46 percent of the total exports in 1954 and 1953, respectively. 

In terms of value, agricultural commodities constitute around 90 
percent of total exports. The following data show total value of 
principal agricultural exports from the Dominican Republic in 1953 
and 1954, and their respective percents of total value of exports of 
all commodities for those years: 














Value of exports (thousands Percent of total value of 
of United States dollars) all exports 
Commodity sae LFS 
| 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 

a ee A a Se Ls 
Raw sugar. 41, 835 35, 460 40.1 29. 5 
Refined sugar- * 608 2, 006 5] 1.6 
Cacao beans- - -- 15, 418 23, 397 14.7 | 19.4 
Green coffee ; ; 22, 483 30, 977 21.5 25.8 
Chocolate 5 7 le ial 5, 298 8, 787 5.0 7.3 
Raw tobacco- -- . , | 3, 896 4, 920 | 3.7 4.1 
Molasses.---.--- tad eniestatays 2, 247 2, 300 | 2.1 1.9 
el hak ‘ 1, 639 2, 007 | 2.0 1.6 
a a a a a we ae an 93, 424 109, 854 89.6 91.2 
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The value of all exports exceeded that of imports by $17,400,000 
and $37,600,000 in 1953 and 1954, respectively. 

Chief among items imported are machinery and apparatus, food- 
stuffs,’and-cars and vehicles in that approximate descending order 
of value. A breakdown of imports by commodities for 1954 is not 
yet available. Following is a table showing, for 1952 and 1953, 
principal imports into the Dominican Republic, their respective 
values, and percents of total: 


[In thousands of United States dollars] 


1952 1953 
Commodity EEA SCLC NE 
Value Percent Value Percent 

| 
Machinery and apparatus 14, 388 | 14.9 | 11, 169 | 12.9 
Foodstuffs _ _- 10,115 | 10.4 | 9, 006 10.4 
Cotton and cotton goods - - 9, 135 | 9.4 | 7, 527 8.7 
Cars and vehicles_ -. 9, 132 9. 4 | 10, 538 | 12.1 
Mineral oils ! 5, 636 5.8 5, 885 | 6.8 
Electrical equipment 5, 168 5.3 , 328 7.3 
Chemical products 4, 965 1 | ry O81 4.7 
Iron, steel, ete 4, 238 4.4 | 6, 057 7.0 
Paper and paper products 3, 944 4.1 | 2, 638 3.0 
Other products... 29, 533 31.2 23, 603 27.1 
"ete cau | 96, 901 100. 0 | 86, 832 a 100. 0 

' 


| 


The United States was the source of 67 and 69 percent of the total 
imports in 1953 and 1952, respectively. With respect to agricultural 
products, the United States supplies the bulk of cotton and cotton 
products imported into the Dominican Republic. Other relatively 
important agricultural imports from the United States are meat, meat 
products and lard, bread and bakery products, cereal products, fresh 
fruits, wheat flour, canned foods and preserves, evaporated milk, and 
spices. 

The Dominican Republic is one of the few countries of the world 
to have enjoyed a favorable balance of trade for the last decade. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Government, in material prepared for the committee, sum- 
marized the country’s general economic conditions as follows: 


All of these favorable economic trends are reflected in the fact that this country, 
by 1947, had completely retired its foreign debt, and since that time the Dominican 
Republic has had no other external or internal indebtedness. The currency is 
sound, with ample gold reserves, and substantial New York dollar balances. The 
Dominican peso today is worth exactly 1 United States dollar. The relationship, 
recognized by the International Monetary Fund, has not varied in recent years. 

However, despite all of these favorable economic trends, the Dominican Repub- 
lic faces the future with some foreboding. Sugar is, and for some years will 
remain, its principal export crop, the income from which is an absolute necessity 
to continuation and expansion of the diversification program, and maintenance 
of the economic health of the country. Over 96 percent of its export sugar is sent 
to markets other than the United States. These markets show a trend unfavor- 
able to the absorption of Dominican sugar. For instance, the United Kingdom, 
which has been for many years the principal customer for Dominican sugar, has 
recently embarked upon a Commonwealth sugar program, in which producers 
within the British Commonwealth are encouraged to expand production, at prices 
generally higher than world market prices. 

It is, therefore, obvious that this country, which is not a beneficiary of foreign 
grant aid from any source, should be seeking an improvement in its trade relations 
with the United States in order to continue as a stable, debt-free, economically 
and socially progressive neighbor of the United States. 
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CONCLUSION 





The committee was impressed at the warm friendship the Domini- 
can people hold for the United States, the strong anti-Communist 
temper on the island as evidenced by the fact the Government has 
outlawed communism and there is today no known Communist in the 
Dominican Republic, at the economic and social progress being made 
there, and at the vision and ambitions so evident in the Government 
and among the people. We certainly are sympathetic with the efforts 
there to deal with the problems and obstacles that lie ahead. 

However, it was not the purpose of our visit nor is it the intent of 
this report to recommend to the House any specific action with re- 
spect to the Dominican Republic’s relation in the future to the Sugar 
Act. 

We do feel that our study and this report with its considerable de- 
tail on the Dominican economy will be valuable to the committee and 
to the House, when considered with the requirements of our own pro- 
ducers and placed against data from other offshore producing areas, 
in our effort to arrive at an equitable and just participation in the 
United States sugar market. 
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